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TRAVEL REPORT FROM INDIA 


8 - 28 October 1995 


- Hans Ucko - 


This travel report covers one national workshop on 
issues in Hindu-Christian relations, one confessional 
consultation on Christian education in a religiously 
plural society, one regional multi-faith workshop, 
one international consultation on missiology and 
ecclesiology in a religiously plural world and finally 
an Asian Hindu-Christian dialogue (organised by the 
FABC, Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conference). 


1. Workshop on Issues in the Hindu-Christian Relations, Madurai Kamaraj 
University, TN, October 9-11, 1995 


This workshop was arranged by the NCCI and its desk for interreligious 
dialogue together with the OIRR. The idea of the workshop was to draw 
some preliminary guidelines for Hindu-Christian relations. Certain contentious 
issues had already been noted to be addressed in the workshop. On the part 
of Christians there was a need to address the question of the uniqueness of 
Christ, the role of the church, the relationship between dialogue and 
proclamation, the salvific value of other religions, and the understanding of 
Hinduism today. On the part of Hindus there was a need to address the 
suspicion that Christians had a hidden agenda, the indifferentism of Hindus 
to dialogue, how to understand the seeming parallel between avatar and 
incarnation, how to deal with religious plurality without destroying 
differences, the question of religion as a political tool and the understanding 
of Christianity today. 


The fact that we were invited to have our meeting in a secular university, on 
neutral ground, was already in itself significant. It demonstrates also how 
anxious one is on the Christian side not to come across to Hindus as having 
a mission agenda. About 40 people attended the consultation, among them 
however only 5 women. There was an equal participation of Hindus and 
Christians. The Catholic Christian participation outnumbered the Protestant 
or Orthodox, something which our member churches in India perhaps should 
consider in the future. 


Together with the lighting of wicks, singing of bhajans and garlanding, there 
were addresses by guests of honour, among them dignitaries from the 
secular world such as the university. The press was also present. The 
workshop was reported on in the national newspaper The Hindu. 


Various addresses illustrated the diversity in the relationship. Some were 
anxious to describe Hinduism and Christianity as completely different from 
each other. Their metaphysics differ: Hindus with a metaphysics of karma 
and transmigration of souls, Christians living by a metaphysics of Trinity and 
a resolute denial of rebirth. These metaphysics are not be changed. But there 
are ethical points where one can agree: harm should come to no one. 


The Vice-Chancellor underlined the importance that the tone of this 
workshop was set by prayer and blessings by the Almighty, a tone seldom 
heard in a University. It was hoped that this workshop would describe 
concerns and thoughts of universal brotherhood and to set an agenda where 
the two religions can meet. The OM and the cross, which together 
decorated the wall, are intertwined. It is an auspicious year to meet: the year 
of Tolerance. Respect for one’s own religion goes via the respect for your 
neighbour's religion. There is a need to promote dialogue, not to highlight 
differences, but express the harmony. 


A woman participant warned that too high expectations could lead to 
disappointment. We should, as something given, remember that we are not 
Robinson Crusoe. We need to strengthen a culture of dialogue. Dialogue is 
neither monologue, nor "orologue" or "parrotlogue”. 


Dr. Pushparajan of the Kamaraj University spelled out the methodology. He 
said it is good to create a culture of dialogue. We are here to prepare 
guidelines for a Hindu-Christian dialogue. Such guidelines have often been 
the result of Christian initiatives. This workshop seeks in a bilateral process 
to bring forth guidelines from an interreligious perspective. These should be 
the basis for how we look at each other. We are to begin a process where 
we share our impressions of the other. There will then be an intra-religious 
introspection of what has been said about the other. 


Maharishi Yogi Arunachalamji reminded the participants that Hinduism 
actually is six religions. We are as human beings immortal, sons of God. 
Therefore one should not press people to accept that there is only one son 
and that we all are sinners. All can be divine. He made a comparison with 
the undemocratic situation in the UN, where some nations have the right of 
veto. Christianity cannot have the privileged position it once enjoyed if there 
is to be a genuine dialogue. 


The workshop invited Hindus to say what they think of Christians and 
Christians to say what they think of Hindus. The Christian participants to 
begin with are very polite, whereas Hindus immediately share in a forthright 
way the impressions they have of Christians. After some time Christians also 
begin being more honest in sharing their impressions of Hindus. This 
procedure was a bold move by the organisers, which very well could have 
put an end to dialogue. 


What Hindus think of Christians: 


Christians are hinduizing; 

Christians should not insist that all are sinners, but that all are divine, a 
temple of God, perfect as the Father in Heaven; 

There are stereotypes about Hindus. 

There is a problem with the Christian truth-claim. 

Christians preach religion to convert people. Christ is betrayed through 
preaching. It is a distribution of pieces of silver. The problem with the church 
is its weakness for material splendour. 

India knows many men similar to Christ. To be a Christian is to be above all 
a Spiritual person, who leaves behind the idea of converting people through 
material wealth. It is possible to be a good Christian without the church. 
Hindus are ready to attend prayer meetings and go to churches, Christians 
shun the temple. 

The claim that Christ is the only way is difficult. 

Turning others into sinners is negative. It is positive to pray with Christians. 
The church is well organised with authoritative scriptures and institutions 
which are strict. There is no leader in Hinduism. 

The number of priests in the church is disproportionate in relation to the 
number of Christians in India. 

There are questions about the extra-territorial loyalty of Christians, 
particularly Catholic Christians, who are seen to have a special loyalty to the 
Pope. 


What Christians think of Hindus: 


Hindus are sincere and have a sense of sacredness. They respond 
spontaneously to the Spirit. 

They should however have a historical approach, to see that their scriptures 
come out of a context. 

They seem to appreciate the Catholic ritual and are open to interreligious 
worship. 

The social aspect should be more insisted upon. 

It is a problem that Hindus say that every religion is the same or that 
everything is to be found in Hinduism. Hindus destroy differences. 

It is sad that Hindus always see Christians as converting others. 

While enjoying the Hindu mythological tradition, it is sad that there is no 
contemporary hermeneutic. 

The Hindu fear of conversion is pervasive. 

The revival of Hinduism should be at a deeper level. Hindu students know 
little of Hinduism. The spirituality should have a social dimension. How does 
Hinduism relate to the oppressed peoples? A prophetic aspect is lacking. The 
myths and legends function as escapism. The karma can be used for mass- 
exploitation. 

It is sad that Hindus identify Christians with the West and think that Indian 
culture necessarily is Hindu. 


A discussion in confessional groups followed. In the Christian group the 
contentious issues raised by Hindus were listed: 


- Is Christianity hinduizing and what is hinduizing: inculturation or a rebuke 
that Christianity in India also took on casteism? 

- Are Catholics more loyal to the Pope than to India? 

- Are Christians not truly Indians? 

- What do Christians really want to say, if they are perceived to tell others 
that they are sinners? 

- Is it fair to portray every conversion as enticement? 


Christian participants conceded that history had given Christianity a 
dominating drive, which is not yet passé. The discussion focused on the 
question of conversion. Although everyone agreed that enticement to 
convert is wrong, there was a discussion on material help as an intrinsic part 
of the Christian gospel. Consequently there was no way of eclipsing material 
help as part of a conversion to Christianity. The conversion of tribals en 
masse brings the question of conversion into question. The gospel does not 
spiritualize. 


How is one to understand conversion to Christ? There is a fear of conversion 
because it is understood to demand social uprooting. But real conversion is 
something inside every person, it is a journey. Is it public? Is it part of a 
personal pilgrimage that does not have to become public? There are at least 
two ways of being a Christian: belonging to a church or becoming a disciple 
of Christ, entering a well organised social reality or becoming part of a 
transforming force. Conversion should not necessarily be understood as 
belonging to a religious community. It is also a spiritual process. Someone 
said that the basic human community is more important than the basic 
Christian community. But can one be in community alone? If being Christian 
does not bring into community with other Christians for worship and 
celebration, what does Christian community mean and where is it different 
from other communities? 


Hindus refuted simplification of Hinduism. Hindus have hindutva, six schools 
of Hinduism and no centralized system. This does not mean however that 
Hindus can be labelled individualistic, although organized social service may 
be on a smaller scale among Hindus than in the Christian world. Hindus are 
told to do dharma and there is family charity to emphasize the need for 
social service. The main difference is of course that the Hindu society has 
not evolved around one single person like Christ. There is a plurality. 


The following reflections from the participants illustrate the dialogue that 
took place between Hindu and Christian participants: 


- Christians are more prepared to be self-critical. 
- Christians can learn from Hindus how to shed exclusivism in worship. 


- Hindus can learn from Christianity the human concern, to down-play 
karma. 

- Hindus put emphasis on experience and not outer authority. 

- Hindus appreciate Christian social commitment. 

- Do Hindus identify with the nationalist streams? 

- Are not Christian missionaries enticing people in Nagaland to become 
Christians and so become hostile to India? 


Participants agreed that a report from the workshop should be written 
(encl.). This should serve the OIRR for our continued process. 


| have been quite extensive in my reporting, since this workshop in many 
aspects was a first and gave good material for a continued process. It is of 
course a weakness that the OIRR does not have a staff person for Hindu- 
Christian relations. On the other hand, it seems like this dialogue more than 
any other should take place first of all in India itself and that we can very 
well cooperate with the NCCI, the Commission for Ecumenism and Dialogue 
of the CBCI and other bodies. | am aware that Hinduism cannot be limited 
to India and we should therefore invite Christians and Hindus from other 
parts of the world to any follow-up of the workshop in Madurai. 


2. Consultation on Christian Education in a Multi-faith Society, Church of 
South India Centre, Madras Oct. 12-14, 1995 


In December 1994 the WCC (Unit Il - Education and OIRR) and the NCCI co- 

sponsored in New Delhi with educators from member churches a 

consultation to discuss issues in Christian education in a multi-faith society. 

The consultation formulated some affirmations and strategies: 

- Plurality is the design and gift of God. 

- God is at work among people of all religions. 

- We experience the fullness of our spirituality in Jesus Christ, which is not 
a sign of exclusivity. 

- It is important to understand the faith of our neighbour. 

- We can enter into common missionary endeavours with people of other 
faiths. 

- Transformation of the individual and society is present in all faiths. 

Christians call it kingdom of God. 


Strategies included learning about other faiths in Christian education, reading 
the Bible from the perspective of other faiths and exposing students to 
people of other faiths so that they may discover commonalities. 


The Madras consultation, also in cooperation with Unit Il - Education, was 
an attempt to deal with the same concern in the context of one church: 
Church of South India (CSI). The consultation suffered from not having a 
key-note speaker, the one given the assignment falling ill and the one to 
replace him not being given an entry visa to India. Trying to manage without 
a proper key-note address, the educators, bishops and pastors nevertheless 


sought to address the questions from the specific perspective of the CSI 
through Bible-studies, various papers and group discussions. One can of 
course argue that the CSI, as a church of several confessional origins in its 
complexity, is as much an ecumenical forum as any one gathered by the 
NCCI. The same end result was obvious in the meetings in Delhi and in 
Madras. While today we seem to agree that religious plurality is a reality and 
some would even be prepared to say that it is a God-given fact, and that the 
world as far as we can see will probably not become a Christian world, we 
seem to be at a loss as to what to do with this religious plurality. What does 
it mean for us in our Christian education that there are people of other 
faiths? We may try to include in our curriculum stories reflecting religious 
plurality, expose students to the religious plurality, study the Bible from the 
perspective of religious plurality, but we seem unable to define whether and 
how Christian education in a multi-faith world needs to present Christian 
faith differently. If there is a God-given plurality, how does this inform our 
theological thinking? Neither the consultation in Delhi, nor in Madras, 
managed to more than state the fact of religious plurality. There is still some 
work to do on the whole question of how Christian education can be taught 
in a way that does not put it into conflict with religious plurality as a God- 
given reality and which at the same time manages to give some substance 
to the question of Christian identity. The need was expressed in Madras that 
a much more intentional work needs to be done on material for Christian 
education so that it reflects our realization of religious plurality as here to 
stay. Christian education must prepare students for a world where there is 
cooperation between people of different faiths and where the Christian 
teaching fosters a new attitude to people of other faiths. 


3. Seminar on Dialogue for Peace and Communal Harmony, Church of South 
India, Hyderabad Oct. 15-17, 1995 


Since many of the ecumenical activities in South India tend to be 
concentrated in places like Kerala, Madras or Bangalore, there were reasons 
to respond positively to a request from the Communications Dept. of the CSI 
to initiate interfaith activity in an area, which more than many others really 
needed it. Hyderabad has in the last years known many clashes between 
Hindus and Muslims. The intention behind the seminar was to gather people 
of the various faiths present in Hyderabad for a seminar on the concept of 
peace in the different religious traditions, and towards the establishment of 
a local interreligious council. 


The seminar gathered some fifty people, mainly Christians and Hindus in 
what was Said to be the first truly interreligious meeting in Hyderabad. There 
were few Muslims. There were different presentations on the concept of 
peace in the various religious traditions. Each presentation was followed by 
questions and discussions. The methodology could have been improved 
allowing for other modes of communication (groups, workshops etc.), but 
it was said that at this stage it was important to stay with a rather 
conventional way of interacting. 


Engaged in the attempt to set up an interfaith forum in Hyderabad were the 
CSI, representatives of other Christian churches, the Henry Martin Institute, 
Vivekananda Institute of Education & Culture and the Osmania University. 


4. Consultation on the theme: "The Quest for a Human Community in a 
Religiously Plural World - What does it Mean for the Being and Doing of the 
Church?, United Theological College, Bangalore, Oct. 17- 22, 1995 


The consultation was sponsored by Unit Il - Programme on Mission, and the 
OIRR in collaboration with UTC. The purpose of the consultation was to 
investigate the correlation of the quest for community in the world today 
and the possible role of the church in a changing society and in the context 
of religious plurality. 

The scope of the workshop was to analyze the role of religion in the quest 
for community, explore the challenges for the being and doing of the church 
from different perspectives. and finally begin drawing contours for an 
ecclesiology and missiology in a world of religious plurality. There was to be 
an input from various religious traditions, the views of women, the 
challenges from the marginalised, the dalit, the tribals, the poor. 


By co-sponsoring this consultation Unit Il and the OIRR sought to continue 
their joint explorations of the theological significance of religious plurality. 
Bringing together theologians in Baar, Switzerland in September 1993, to 
take stock of some of the current theological trends on the issue of religious 
plurality, the conversations concentrated around three foci: theological 
approaches to religious pluralism; the Christian community in/amidst other 
believing communities; understanding of and witnessing to Jesus Christ in 
a pluralistic world. Among issues identified in Baar 1993 was the need for 
a deeper theological understanding of religion as a dynamic of human 
experiences of transcendence. The need was expressed for a reflection on 
theological anthropology, the relationship of church and the ultimate 
fulfilment of God’s reign. The Baar consultation called for a definition of our 
selfhood, identity and specificity as a Christian community in relationship 
with and knowledge of "the other”. 


Some ten participants came from outside India and UTC had invited 30 
participants from within India. 


Having a broad agenda meant also having a wide spectrum of participants, 
from academic theologians from the interfaith field to theologians and 
activists from one or other of the various theological contexts. The modus 
operandi of the consultation could have been better. Now there was too 
much of a one-way communication with one paper following the other. Only 
towards the end of the consultation was it possible to use a methodology, 
which could yield fruit for the report of the participants. A Hindu participant 
made the correct observation that we had many learned people, everyone 
of them expert in his or her field. But almost everyone of them was deep 


down in his/her own well, unable to raise above the well to discover the 
water of the entire ocean. 


UTC will be publishing the papers from the consultation, some of which 
were of high quality in the various fields approached by the consultation: 
Stanley Samartha spoke on interreligious relations, M.M.Thomas on the 
gospel as humanising society, J.R. Chandran on ecclesiology in the context 
of religious pluralism, to mention only the Indian contributions. It was 
however somewhat disquieting to register that the main speakers were all 
retired and that it seemed difficult to find or give a platform to the younger 
generation towards a theological renewal. My judgment was, by the way, 
shared by the speakers themselves. The report of the participants (attached) 
will hopefully contribute to the continuing work of the OIRR and the WCC. 


5. Hindu-Christian Dialogue on the theme: Working for Harmony in the 
Contemporary World, Bishops’ Institute for Interreligious Affairs no. V/3, 
New Delhi 24-28 October 1995 


The FABC, Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conference had invited the OIRR to 
take part in this Asian Christian-Hindu dialogue. Catholic participants were 
Indologists, well-versed and eloquent in sanskrit and well at home in the 
Vedic scriptures. Hindu participants were scholars in Hindu and Western 
philosophy. The themes covered areas such as harmony as a conjunction of 
opposites and harmony, conflict and resolution (see encl.). A pilgrimage tour 
to the holy place of Rishikesh concluded the tour, which was a bonding 
experience. 


A reflection coming out of this series of consultations in India is that ' WCC 
concerns such as the role of women, dalits and tribals in church and society 
are issues that we need to keep present in our discussions and deliberations. 
One dimension however seems to be less present: a sense of renewal or 
revitalisation of theology and spirituality. Many in the Indian churches 
seemed worried and very preoccupied with the internal problems of the 
church. Signs of vigour and verve flicker by in an overall mood of stagnation. 
| took home with me an experience which | think we need to seriously 
consider in our continued work: the need for interfaith dialogue to support 
the quest for a genuine spirituality, the need to enhance the interaction of 
social participation and spiritual commitment, the need for interfaith dialogue 
to foster a new generation of people engaged and committed to go beyond 
their own confines, the resolve that interfaith dialogue is good not only for 
communal harmony but also for the renewal of the church itself. 
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HINDU-CHRISTIAN RELATIONSHIPS 


(Statement of a Workshop on 
"The Issues in Hindu-Christian Relationship" 
held in Madurai, 9-11 October 1995) 


Introduction 


1. We, a group of Hindus and Christians, gathered for a Workshop of Hindu- 
Christian Relationships, Madurai, Kamaraj University, Department of 
Interreligious Relations, wish to share the fruits of our prayerful reflections 
with our Hindu and Christian friends and also with all people of goodwill. 


2. We are gladdened by the fact that this Workshop was organized jointly 
by the University department and the National Council of Churches of India 
(NCCI) Nagpur, and the World Council of Churches (WCC) Geneva. It is 
definitely a source of strength to both the ‘secular’ and the ‘religious’ that 
there takes place a collaboration between the two. We may hopefully look 
forward to many other religious bodies joining hands with the department. 


3. We are also glad to see that the Workshop focused only on the area of 
relations between two major religious traditions: the Christian and the 
Hindu. It not only enabled us to draw on the experience of those people who 
have actually been committed to dialogue in their particular faith context but 
also it helped us to concentrate on more specific "guidelines" for promoting 
harmonious relationships between followers of the two religions. Here also 
one may expect that many more workshops may be organized to promote 
bilateral relations. 


Hopes 


4. As citizens of India, we realize that whatever our religion, we have to 
work together to make our country a truly just, egalitarian and secular 
nation. Despite our differences in professing of faith, we will work for a 
better humanity, drawing from the well-springs of our respective sources. 


5. This collaboration will be possible and fruitful if the relationship between 
Hindu and Christian improves. It becomes all the more urgent as we see 
how narrow approaches can lead to tensions and even tragic violence. 


6. Our collaboration will grow through ongoing interfaith dialogue, which 
itself is our response to God’s dialogue with humanity. It is through dialogue 
that we become aware that we are fellow pilgrims in search of truth and 
justice. The purpose of our dialogue therefore is to understand the other and 
review our own experience and belief in its content and expression. 
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Dialogue takes a variety of forms: in daily life, in common social action, in 
shared prayer and theological reflection. 


Challenges 


7. Our experience of dialogue makes us aware of some of the issues that 
make Hindu-Christian fellowship difficult and at times even impossible. The 
Hindus find the absolute claims made for the Church, for Jesus, the 
traditional methods of missionary activity and the labelling on non-Christians 
as sinners etc., very offensive. There are also such accusations as extra- 
territorial loyalties, de-culturalization, etc. already levelled against Indian 
Christians. 


8. The Christians are uncomfortable with the tendency of their Hindu 
friends to minimize the differences that exist between religious traditions and 
make Hinduism as an all-inclusive umbrella of truth. Likewise, they find it 
difficult to understand the Hindu’s proclivity to down-play the reality of 
suffering oppression and discrimination by reducing them all to Karma and 
fate. The age-old problem of Untouchability, socio-economic exploitation, 
and gender injustice still persists in the name of religious sanctions. 


9. The Workshop identified the need to study these and other issues so that 
our dialogue helps us to grow in genuine religiosity, promoting human dignity 
and solidarity. We hope that our future meetings will enable us to clarify 
these areas, and also to identify concerns such as social justice which call 
for sustained cooperation and collaboration. 


Some Guiding Principles 


10. Both Christians and Hindus should realize that both the communities are 
basically human communities belonging to a single household of God. 


11. The integral development of human person, both as an individual and 
also in the social and environmental context, is the point of departure and 
the goal to be realized by all religions. Hence all forms of oppression and 
discrimination in terms of gender, colour, caste and class that have been 
provided religious legitimization must be identified and firmly rejected. 


12. Human persons and, therefore, their religious belief and practice shape 
and are shaped by history. Hence an honest acceptance and critical 
assessment of history in all its aspects is vital for authentic Hindu-Christian 
relationship. 


13. Both communities must realize that most of the divisions among them 
have not really been religious, as is usually made out to be, but rather the 
result of racial, cultural, economic, political and historical influences. So it 
is also important to accept honestly and assess critically these historical 
factors and thereby purify their truly religious beliefs and practices. 
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14. If necessary, religious beliefs and practices in both traditions, need to 
be interpreted afresh in the light of their encounter so that they become 
meaningful to people of our times, especially the youth who seem to be 
immersed in a deep crisis of faith and in a search for sustainable values. 


15. When understanding others’ faith-tenets, we need to be sensitive to the 
sensibility of peoples to their respective faith traditions. For example, it is 
customary for Hindus to understand Jesus Christ as one of the avatars. But 
they must understand that Christian view of Incarnation is historical and so 
much more than the mythological assuming of a form by God. Similarly, 
when Christians easily dub Hindu idol worship as idolatry, they must 
understand that not all Hindus are idolatrous in using idols in their worship. 


16. As God is above all religions, and as religion is only a means for human 
persons to become more and more human, followers of religions retain their 
fundamental right to examine the faith they received from their family and 
reconstruct its content and expression or even accept another faith tradition, 
if they sincerely find it to be more helpful for their spiritual journey. 


17. Any form of manipulation or enticement to win over others to one’s 
own faith community is immoral and irreligious. So also to use religion to 
gain economic, political or any other form of favour and advantage is equally 
immoral and irreligious. 


18. All religions are expressions of the human spirit’s yearning for God. 
Therefore we must look with respect at the religious traditions of all people. 
As we are all pilgrims, our religious traditions - however ancient they may 
be - are limited and imperfect. Hence, we can grow only by being enriched 
by the profound religious experience of our brothers and sisters of other faith 
traditions. 


19. In this truth-pilgrimage the two faiths are indeed having the same 
yearning to reach the ultimate just as two rivers are longing to reach their 
destination. Yet, we must keep in mind that the two religions are equally 
different, on account of their distinct factors. 


20. We should reject stereotyped and prejudicial descriptions of other faith 
traditions and their followers. The unbecoming behaviour of a few persons 
or even of a particular sect must be identified as such, and not be imputed 
to the whole community. 


21. We need to confront our co-religionists when they malign people of 


other faiths. We must critically examine rumours that are detrimental to 
interreligious amity. 
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Practical Guidelines 


At the level of school, college, university 


22. The school Assembly must incorporate readings from different religious 
Scriptures. 


23. Joint prayer sessions should be part of the regular educational 
programmes, especially on the occasion of major festivals of the local 
religions. 


24. A prayer hall with symbols and holy books of different religions should 
be part of our educational institutions. 


25. Arrangements may be made to include a subject "Religions" as part of 
the curriculum. Suitable and graded text books for this ought to be prepared 
by competent people who are conscious of the multi-faith context of 
contemporary society and are committed to interfaith dialogue. 


26. Through the teacher, parent association and other gatherings, the 
parents of the school children should be exposed to the riches of the 
different religions of our land. 


27. Research may be promoted on topics of interreligious concerns in the 
recognized institutes and universities. 


28. Interreligious live-together and seminars may be organized periodically 
with a view to promoting cordial relations among students and teachers. 


29. The Hindu-Christian encounters may be re-searched with a view to 
solving the problem in the contemporary society. For instance, Rammohan 
Roy and Brahmobhandu Upadyaya may be taken as exemplars. 


30. Explorations may be made into the respective heritages with a view to 
mutual enrichment, e.g. Eastern basis of Christianity on the one hand, and 
Liberational thrust of Renascent Hinduism, on the other. 


At the level of village, town and city 


31. Important religious festivals should become a community celebration. 
The members of one community will positively collaborate with the others 
when they celebrate a feast which is of special significance to them. 


32. Sharing in the celebrations of such socio-religious festivals as 
Deepavali, Christmas and Pongal may be promoted in villages so as to 
express the joint journey of all compatriots towards the ultimate goal of 
human life. Even in the specifically religious festivals sharing may be done 
as a sign of solidarity. 
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33. Participation in pilgrimages and other forms of religious piety of other 
communities will bring people closer to one another. 


34. The Scriptures of the two communities may be used by one another for 
their personal prayer and collective worship. 


35. Acharyas and Sanyasis and ordained priests and renowned preachers 
may be invited by both the communities in their respective prayer meetings 
with a view to getting enriched by the spiritual treasures of one another. 


36. We request religious authorities to make their prayer houses like the 
temples and churches available to people of other faiths for their worship. 


37. Religious functionaries like poojaries and priests should be trained in 
interfaith contexts. Particularly, institutes training religious workers in one 
community should have teachers obtained from the other communities. 


38. These religious leaders will grow in mutual appreciation and 
understanding by periodically coming together to share their religious 
experience and concerns. 


39. Hindus and Christians, and also people of other faiths will work 
together for the development of their locality and also to help out in 
emergency situations. 


40. If within a community some members indulge in unbecoming behaviour 
towards people of other religions, a gesture of reparation by their religious 
leaders will not only foster good will among the offended party but also 
educate the offenders. 


41. Acore group with members of different religious affiliations should be 
created at different levels. It will serve as an animating principle and also 
be a means of reconciliation in conflict situations. 


National level 


42. An interreligious National Forum consisting of leaders from every major 
religion is the need of the hour. It may be patterned after interreligious 
councils that function in countries like Singapore, Malaysia and England. 


43. A networking may be visualized among the various dialogue centres 
which have come up voluntarily in the various parts of the country. 


44. In our effort to grow in mutual understanding we will make a greater 
use of the existing centres for dialogue. We also urge all religious 
communities to have such centres which will not only provide the facilities 
for dialogues but also train people to organize and animate such gatherings. 
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45. In our dialogue meetings we need to make special efforts to involve also 
the marginalized and silent sections of our communities. 


46. A greater use of the mass media must be made to disseminate dialogue 
awareness among the people. 


47. Through these media we need to educate people to critique and reject 
the exploitation of religious loyalties by politicians and other power mongers. 


48. Through the dialogue centres as well as the mass media, we need to 
educate the people how ignorance of the teachings of their respective 
religions and inattention to their injunctions have led our world to certain 
negative consequences, such as ecological crisis, which is also a problem of 
a moral kind. 


49. It is appropriate and even necessary to arouse the awareness of the 
public and especially of political leaders, regarding ecological responsibility 
and social justice. 


50. Education on such basic issues as the human responsibility to the 
habitat and the respect for life, in the family, at school, by the media and 
dialogue centres, would be a precious aid to the present day humankind to 
foster a new Solidarity and peace between communities and nations. 
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WORKING FOR HARMONY 


IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD: 
A HINDU-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


1. Preamble: 


On 24-28 October 1995, over 60 participants belonging to the 
Hindu and Christian faiths met at the Indian Social Institute, 
New Delhi, India, to explore ways of working for harmony in 
today's world. Participants came from Bangladesh, India, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines, Sri Lanka, and Thailand. 
The encounter was sponsored by the Office of Ecumenical and 
Interreligious Affairs (OEIA) of the Federation of Asian Bishops' 
Conferences (FABC) and organized together with the Secretariat 
for Interreligious Dialogue of the Catholic Bishops' Conference 
of India. 


As co-pilgrims, we prayed and reflected together on the chall- 
enges of Asia, our continent, that gave birth to the great World 
Religions. We were aware of the deep religiosity that marks the 
life of the vast majority of Asian peoples. 


It is the deep conviction of the participants that Reality is 
pluralistic. There is a rich pluralism in nature and human 
society. Cultures differ from one another and religions follow 
diverse paths to the experience of the Absolute. The continual 
search for wholeness and unity of life is a constituent feature 
of all religions. There is an ineffable and universal rhythm 
that unifies everything into an organic whole which binds toge- 
ther pluralistic reality. The Asian sages perceived this 
unifying principle of harmony as Tao, Rta, and Dharma. The Asian 
psyche builds concepts and practices of harmony to cope with the 
ongoing dialectic of unity and diversity. 


2. Major areas of disharmony: 


Asian religious cultures are primarily cultures of harmony, but 
the contemporary situations of life in Asian countries are 
characterized by several tragic factors of acute disharmony. 


a) As Asian economics enters the global capitalist system, 
the gap between the affluent classes and the poor is widened. 
This leads to the unethical exploitation of natural resources, 
the destruction of the environment and of the earth, the habitat 
of all life. 


b) Unprecedented mobility of peoples caused by political and 
economic factors causes a disruption of families and a sense of 
being uprooted. This gives rise to ethnic conflicts and exploit- 
ation of weaker sections of society such as women, children, 
unemployed youth and migrant workers. 
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c) In the multireligious and pluricultural contexts of Asian 
countries, the imposition of the religion, culture or language 
of one dominant group causes an escalation of strife and division 
which destroy the fabric of harmonious living. 


d) Religious feelings, symbols and structures are often mis- 
used by political and commercial power-holders to perpetuate 
their power and increase their wealth. This gives rise to com- 
munal riots in which the victims are the poor and weaker sections 
‘ of society. 


3. Signs of harmony: 


Despite the shadows, we also noticed signs of hope in the Asian 
scene. There is widespread understanding and respect for the 
identity of the other. This is evident in the increase in 
peoples' movements such as peace marches, solidarity groups, 
environment protection projects, artists working for communal 
harmony, interreligious groups, and women/child welfare groups. 


We are convinced that religious experiences and expressions can 
play a significant role in bringing about a deeply rooted culture 
of harmony. Through interreligious dialogue, the liberative and 
unifying potential of each religion is to be articulated and made 
effective for integral social transformation. 


4. The Hindu perception of harmony: 


The sages of India and the saints of Hinduism have extensively 
explored the theological, philosophical and social foundations 
of pluralism and have come to the insight that plurality is 
ultimately rooted in the Absolute. Brahman, the Absolute Being 
(sat), itself is the harmony (Samanvaya) of polarities and hence 
the common foundation of cosmic plurality. Brahman constantly 
unfolds in the multiplicity of realities in which it is immanent 
and to which it is transcendent. The Absolute is the ineffable 
ONE (ekam sat), but it is perceived in a variety of ways (vipra 
bahudha vadanti). The authentic access to the experience of the 
Absolute is therefore that of samanvaya. 


This alone can open our minds to the ontic relationship in which 
everything is bound up with everything else in an integral whole. 
In this spiritual pursuit (sadhana), the diversities of religious 
paths are not denied, but recognized and respected in terms of 
a higher synthesis that is always beyond our perception. Dialogue 
evolves ina pluralistic situation where similarities and differ- 
ences coexist (bhedabheda) . 


5. The Christian perception of harmony: 
In the Christian spiritual heritage there has also been a search 
for the ultimate source of diversities, which shape cosmic 


reality and human society. Jesus Christ experienced the Divine 
as Father, the ultimate source of Life and Love, that poured 
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itself out through him as the Spirit. Hence the Christian sages 
contemplated the Divine as Trinity: Father-Son-Spirit in eternal 
communion. The interpersonal polarity between Father and Son and 
the transpersonal union in the Spirit is perceived as the ulti- 
mate foundation for interpersonal encounter and union among human 
persons created in the image of God. 'I' become fully myself 
only through the 'thou,' through the ecstasis of love. 


Experience of the triune Divine is a demand to accept the other 
as other and to respect differences and promote relationships, 
for one cannot exist without the other. The ineffable mystery 
of the Divine is not a static self-identity but a dynamic rela- 
tionality, a constant self-outpouring, not ultimate dissolution, 
but coincidentia oppositorum (Nicholas of Cusa). The authentic 
way of responding to the 'Spirit that blows where it wills' is 
that of harmony: "Diversity is not something to be regretted and 
abolished, but to be celebrated and promoted, since it represents 
richness and strength" (FABC BIRA IV/11,15). 


6. What harmony is: 


Samanvaya is the spiritual pursuit of the totality of reality in 
its infinite diversity and radical unity. Since the ultimate 
ground of being is unity-in-plurality, the divergent forms of 
reality are perceived in the convergent rhythm that harmonizes 
them. Harmony evolves by respecting the otherness of the other 
and by acknowledging its significance in relation to the total- 
ity. Consequently, the unique significance of every religion is 
gratefully and critically perceived within the context of the 
universal spiritual evolution of humanity. 


Beyond the extremes of inclusivism and exclusivism, pluralism is 
accepted in resonance with the constitutive plurality of reality. 
Religions as they are manifested in history are complementary 
perceptions of the ineffable divine mystery, the God-beyond-God. 
All religions are visions of the divine mystery. No particular 
religion can raise the claim of being the norm for all others. 
We religious believers are co-pilgrims, who share intimate spiri- 
tual experiences and reflections with one another with concern - 
and compassion, with genuine openness to truth and the freedom 
of spiritual seekers (sadhakas). In this process we become 
increasingly sensitive to human suffering and collaborate in 
promoting justice, peace, and ecological wholeness. 


7. What harmony is not: 


In our shared reflections, we realized that harmony does not con- 
Sist in levelling off differences in order to arrive at consensus 
at any cost. Avoiding controversies and bypassing disagreements 
do not pave the way to harmony. To say that all religions are 
the same is simplistic and does not promote honest dialogue, but 
to argue that religions do not meet at all would block any creat- 
ive interaction. Where only similarities exist, there is no need 
of dialogue; where only differences exist, there is no possibil- 
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ity of dialogue. Inclusivism does not respect the identity of 
each religion, and exclusivism does not recognize the relational- 
ity of religions. The way of harmony does not unfold through ag- 
gressive indoctrination, which distorts reality. Dialogue aimed 
at 'converting' the other to one's own religious faith and tradi- 
tion is dishonest and unethical; it is not the way of harmony. 


8. Steps towards working for a culture of harmony: 


'In our search for a liberating religious presence and effective 
interreligious cooperation in Asian countries we located the 
followed areas of collaboration between Hindus and Christians. 


1. Develop the spiritual insights and theological reflection 
of Hinduism and Christianity so that both communities promote a 
common commitment to integral human liberation. The centrality 
of the human person with intrinsic and inalienable dignity is the 
foundation for all dialogue. Hence, the sacred character of the 
human person must be accepted and respected by all sectors of 
society and powers-that-be. 


2. Dialogue can be genuine and effective only if both part- 
ners are deeply rooted in their respective faith experience and 
become acquainted with the basics of the other's religion. Hence 
there is need for proper religious and interreligious formation 
programs based on the authentic scriptural sources, particularly 
for those engaged in dialogue. It is important to get parity 
groups of acknowledged religious leaders, social activists and 
theologians of both communities so that dialogue sessions be 
transparent and effective. 


3. Hindus and Christians should collaborate in areas. of 
Spiritual guidance, counselling programs, literacy campaigns, 
conscientization on justice issues, defence of human rights, 
promotion of peace in conflictual situations, protection of the 
environment and promotion of women and the girl child. 


4. Dialogue initiatives at all levels should be transparent. 
While acknowledging the fundamental right of every person to 
religious freedom, we should unambiguously oppose all forms of 
coercion or enticement to win over believers of other religions 
to one's own religious community. The otherness of the other 
should always be respected in the process of dialogue. 


5. Friendship and mutual trust are the starting points for 
building harmony. Therefore it is necessary to organize in every 
village/township interreligious friendship groups (e.g., solidar- 
ity teams, neighbourhood associations, interreligious councils, 
basic human communities etc.) which promote interpersonal 
relations and interreligious understanding and cooperation. 


6. Conduct attractive and relevant educational programs in 


order to make high school and college students acquainted with 
the basics of all religions; they should be introduced to areas 
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of interreligious collaboration for peace and justice. 


7. Make effective and critical use of the media (TV, radio, 
newspapers, journals, books, cinema etc.) to promote interrelig- 
ious understanding and defend the values of family integrity and 
Civic responsibility, justice and harmony. 


8. Organize joint celebrations of major feasts of the local 
religious communities in order to bring people together in 
emotional bonding. Make use of religious gatherings associated 
with feasts, pilgrimages, meals and conventions to disseminate 
the ideals of interreligious harmony. 


9. The religious communities should use prudence in promot- 
ing public demonstrations of religious fervour and the use of 
electronic sound systems which can irritate others. 


10. Jointly oppose false propaganda on religions, expose the 
hidden motives of those who seek to create enmity and hatred 
between religious groups, and remove prejudices through factual 
Studies and objective information. The narrow attitudes and 
unethical practices of sects should not be taken as representa- 
tive of mainline religious communities. 


11. In relating to primal cultures and indigenous communi- 
ties, we should be sensitive to their cultural identity and reli- 
gious sentiments; the identity of their culture with the positive 
social values should be preserved. We should build bridges of 
understanding and harmony between majority and minority groups. 


12. Make joint efforts to recover the Asian sense of rooted- 
ness in Mother Earth; resist projects which unduly exploit 
natural resources and destroy the environment. 


13. Finally, an honest probing into one's own religious tra- 
ditions and practices should make us critical of our heritage and 
repent of offenses committed against love and truth in the past. 


9. Conclusion: 


The concept of dharma seeks to recreate wholeness and order which 
is tarnished by the various forms of alienation caused by ignor- 
ance, egoism and attachment. A deeper understanding of concern 
and commitment towards strengthening interreligious dialogue came 
to, all. the parbicipants during, their..visit to the,,ashrams in 
Rishikesh. Ultimately, Ssamanvaya is not a human achievement, but 
the gift of divine grace; interreligious dialogue is not ulti- 
mately our project, but our response to God dialoguing with 
individuals and peoples in a variety of ways, which are articu- 
lated in the plurality of religions. Hence we can walk together 
on the path of dialogue and service towards harmony as sisters 
and brothers bound in one Love and drawn by one Divine Truth. 
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PARTICIPANTS’ REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONSULTATION: 
THE QUEST FOR A HUMAN COMMUNITY 
IN A RELIGIOUSLY PLURAL WORLD - 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN FOR THE BEING AND DOING OF THE CHURCH? 
United Theological College, Bangalore, India 


October 17 - 22, 1995 


Almost as a counter-movement to the continuing fragmentation of many 
societies in our world today, there seems to be a quest for community in 
different and sometimes also contradictory ways. Some 40 theologians and 
other scholars, mainly from India, joined by a group of resource people from 
throughout the world, gathered to investigate the correlation of this quest 
for community and the possible role of the church in a changing society and 
in the context of religious plurality. In their reflections and deliberations the 
participants richly benefitted from the contribution of Hindu and Muslim 
friends. 


Dialogue with people of living faiths has been part of the work of the WCC 
since 1971. Interreligious dialogue has, ever since the Nairobi Assembly in 
1975, been seen primarily as "dialogue in community". This has meant 
entering into dialogue with people of other faiths in communities we share 
together. The issues have been around the questions that concern us as 
human beings: peace, justice, environment. 


With the restructuring of the WCC in 1992, interreligious dialogue was 
bifurcated, aiming at a strengthening of interreligious relations as such and, 
on the other, attempting a missiological reflection on the theological 
significance of other faiths. An inter-unit Cooperation would then be able to 
bring into interaction actual experiences of interreligious relations and a 
thrust of present missiological thinking on religious plurality. The Office on 
Interreligious Relations and the Programme on the Theological Significance 
of Other Faiths within Unit Il, Churches in Mission: Health, Education, 
Witness, thus set in motion a process of cooperation, where the question of 
community soon emerged as a determining category. 


The scope of the workshop in Bangalore in October 1995 was to engage in 
an analysis of the role of religion in the quest for community, to enter into 
an exploration of the challenges for the being and doing of the church from 
different perspectives and to attempt to begin drawing the contours for an 
ecclesiology and missiology in a world of religious plurality. 


The following is the report of the participants. 
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1. The quest for a human community in a religiously plural world 


In our quest for a human community we are not walking alone. God’s 
life-giving Spirit is continuously seeking to heal the brokenness and 
fragmentation in our world. God’s enduring pursuit of shalom for humankind 
and all creation prompts us to reflect anew on how we can respond to God's 
participation in our life and in our journey towards a human community. 


We look upon the plurality of religions as an opportunity for richness, 
although aware of the ambiguous role religions continue to play in many 
political, social and economic conflicts in our world. We witness how 
religious fundamentalism and its equivalence in many of the religious 
traditions today hinder the formation of human community. There is a 
tendency towards monocultures threatening the mosaic of religious plurality 
and an open human community. 


We envisage the future of the human community as one which welcomes 
many transforming visions and possibilities of enhanced humanity within an 
ethos of mutual responsibility and accountability. The Christian offering of 
religious vision will be shaped by the reality of the reign of God, yet it will 
also be committed to receiving the offerings of other faith-communities. 


We realize that the human community in this light will be marked also by 
conflictual tensions, for which forbearance in hope will be needed. The 
struggle to work out the meaning of diversity in unity in the context of 
religious plurality will therefore require a strong emphasis on the art of 
negotiation, alongside other positive values such as trust, respect and 
patience. 


The human community we envisage is an open and plural community. 
Coercion of any kind can only be discouraged. There will be no attempt to 
homogenize different traditions and offerings. A single language will be 
rejected. The balance of creative communication will be maintained by 
promoting intuitive skills and symbolic forms as the means of expanding 
consciousness across barriers of ignorance, misunderstanding, and willed 
isolation. 


2. Obstacles and threats to the human community 


The human community and creation itself are exposed to and are part of an 
environment in which destructive forces threaten to undermine the positive 
life-affirming process. The human community is frustrated and impeded 
through pervading patriarchy, caste and class-systems in society, through 
institutionalized and bureaucratic power-structures of religious organizations 
and communities and through compliancy towards rampant capitalism and 
consumerism, acquiescent to unchecked individualism and a culture of 
competition. It is in such an unmerciful environment that destructive and 
violent forces, hatred and lust for power, emerge and take over. Although 
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different from each other and functioning on various levels, psychological, 
socio-political, economical or cultural, they are all intertwined and are 
obstacles to the development of the human community. 


In the search for a human community the question of economic justice is 
central. The accelerating globalization of economy requires thoughtful 
reflection and discernment. It is apparent that a connection with the global 
economy cannot be avoided without risk of isolation, but its driving force 
must remain under constant critical scrutiny and evaluation. 


Churches in particular are called to take a stand against the exploitative 
dominance and destructive character of the present free market policy. The 
changing economic system requires an ethical evaluation of the practice of 
charity and the meaning of solidarity in support of developing countries, a 
sharing of resources paving the way for equality and self-reliance in the 
human community. 


Recognizing this human community provides a starting-point for the building 
of relationships in trust and respect. In and through dialogue women and 
men from. different religious and secular communities cut across 
discriminations of gender, race, caste, class and religion. There can be a 
sharing of human experience both in conditions of anguish and despair as 
well as in situations of hope and accomplishment, binding people together, 
as they reach out to each other, overcoming the disparities they are facing. 


Through mediation and dialogue for life there can be a common commitment 
to human dignity and a sharing of resources that can surmount the obstacles 
and threats to the human community. 


3. The human community in the context of plurality 


We are envisaging not one human community, but a community of 
communities, which is neither a paradigm of a super-community, nor a 
‘kingdom’ of dominance and hegemony. The community of communities is 
not an entity in and by itself, but relational and open. It has no boundaries, 
but exists as an organic relationship, spontaneous and creative. 


Conscious of the role that religious traditions in alliance with power and 
exploitation throughout history have had and continue to have, preserving 
and intensifying political and social conflicts, we still want to hold on to the 
innate perception of ‘humanity’ and ‘wholeness of life’ present in the various 
religious traditions. We believe that people of many faiths have specific and 
distinctive contributions to make to the human community. We have as 
Christians often reason to learn from people of other faiths as they from 
their religious tradition witness to their willingness to accept others as others 
and live a life of renunciation and simplicity. There are people of other faiths, 
who through their witness to a holistic view of life, provide Christians with 
insights for reflection and renewal. There are people of other faiths who 
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witness to non-violence as a fundamental tenet in their religious tradition or 
live a community life in respect for nature and interdependence at all levels. 
In this way they stir us as Christians to explore in depth these elements in 
our own traditions. 


Sharing and living in a sustainable community of communities involves a 
sincere rethinking of the role of absolutist truth-claims. While recognizing the 
role that absolutist truth-claims might play within the religious tradition 
itself, we believe that the human community will be served neither by 
exclusivism nor by an inclusivism that ignores the otherness of the other by 
only highlighting common traits and attitudes. As we honour both the 
strangeness and the salvific resonance between differing traditions, we are 
are called to rediscover the relative and human nature in each religious 
tradition. Our understanding of concepts such as peace, justice and love 
cannot be absolutized. 


The context of plurality obliges an openness that goes beyond our own 
confines to discover how much we can learn from local and smaller 
communities of people of other faiths and from non-religious groups. We 
have witnessed non-structured forms of communities coming together, 
Cutting across the boundaries without any formal agenda or envisaged 
structure, and prepared to dissolve when the purpose is served. 


4. The church and the human community 


The church has a distinctive contribution to make to the emergence of 
human community. Our involvement with God through the life of Jesus 
Christ is central to the being and doing of the church. A primary task of 
Christians today is the re-exploration of the resources that have nourished 
and guided their faith in the past, looking with fresh eyes for the elements 
in scripture and tradition that most helpfully shape participation in this 
common human quest. In this we are of the opinion that a single emphasis 
on the atoning death of Christ is not helpful for relevant mission today, as 
it tends to remove Christians and the church from involvement with injustice 
and suffering. Both the cross and our understanding of suffering need to be 
reinterpreted to emphasise that Jesus suffered because of injustice 
culminating on the cross. Our time needs a life-centred Christology, which 
is based on God's partaking in the human condition. As part of the church’s 
mission we need today to repent and acknowledge that the church in its 
mission through history has inflicted pain and suffering on others. 


In the world of religious plurality, the being and doing of the church requires 
some re-evaluation. In the West, where "civil religion" in many places has 
overrun the church, there is a tendency to seek a more distinguishable 
community. In Asia, where societies are fractured on the fault lines of 
communalism, there is a yearning for fewer communal barriers. Aware that 
an insistence on separateness runs the risk of destroying community, we are 
nevertheless convinced that a community of faith is necessary to articulate 
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values and to nurture and support members in their on-going struggle for 
peace, justice and love. The church ought to be a community of Christians 
- christocentric in terms of its own inner life and seeing itself as one among 
many in relation to other communities of faith, each of which claims its own 
valid focus of religious commitment. The church is christocentric in the 
sense that Jesus, the Christ is Lord and guide, leading Christians and the 
church into solidarity with the least, the last and the lost. In this the church 
may become a prophetic people, who come together in worship and in 
commitment, rejecting claims to privilege, gathering not to recite creeds but 
to express their faith in life. The distinctiveness of the church is in the 
self-giving of its members in the struggle for human community. The being 
and doing of the church is consequent on God’s design for humankind and 
all of creation. God wills shalom and the church is a people’s movement in 
pursuit of that justice, peace and love. 


In all of this we are clear that the mission is God’s mission and that the 
church is called to share in it. We affirm that God’s mission is present with 
people in their life situations. This presence and participation is dialogic, 
such that religious traditions are obliged to offer the world a process of 
dialogue across faith-boundaries in the realms of spiritual experience, moral 
and ethical values and truth in the realm of theology and philosophy. In this 
way interfaith dialogue serves God’s mission in building a human 
community. It could also enrich the church’s mission in solidarity with the 
poor. We do however note the irony that in attempts to realize our solidarity 
with the poor, there is often a conservative and exclusive expression of the 
Christian faith, which neglects the commitment to structural change toward 
justice for all in the human community. How can we be in solidarity with the 
poor in their need and suffering and at the same time challenge the exclusive 
expression of their Christian faith? 


Any vision of the church in the midst of the human community must be 
undergirded with a renewal of theological education, in seminaries, lay 
institutes and in the local congregation. We see the role of theological 
education as providing the necessary understanding of the world in which 
we live and aimed at assisting in the search and struggle for a human 
community of peace, justice and love. This experimentation will uncover the 
socio-economic disparity and religious diversity challenging traditional 
perspectives and values, calling them into question as new wisdom emerges. 


The local congregation needs to be equipped with vision and skills to assist 
in the conscientisation and empowerment of the poor and marginalised. It 
is through such efforts that the church will gain a renewed understanding of 
the lay character of the church and of the role of its clergy in God’s mission 
towards a human community. 
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MEDITATION ON 


HOMECOMING: JACOB IS ON THE ROAD AGAIN 


- S.J. Samartha - 


Then Jacob asked him, ‘Please tell me your name’. But he 
said, ‘Why is it that you ask my name’? And there he blessed 
him. So Jacob called the place Peniel, saying, ‘For | have seen 
God face to face’, and yet my life is preserved’. The sun rose 
upon him as he passed Peniel, limping because of the hip. 
(NRSV Gen. 32:29-31) 


Homecoming is always a moving experience. 


It can be joyful as when a married daughter comes to her parents’ home for 
the delivery of her first child. Or when a rebel son who has run away from 
home returns after many years, bearing gifts for the family. 


It can also be a sad occasion as when the married daughter returns to her 
home unable to bear dowry harassment, her heart wounded and her hopes 
blighted. Or when a father, having left for the big city to escape the poverty 
of the village, comes back unable to cope with the pressures. 


These are individual instances. But when thousands of refugees are 
compelled to stream back to their shattered homes, it would be difficult for 
them to sing the Lord’s song in their own land. 


As these lines are being written (15 December 1995), there are reports 
about the fall of Jaffna, the peace accord in Bosnia, and the West Bank 
coming under the control of Palestinians. Each of these, and there are many 
other happenings, involves thousands of refugees returning home with more 
anxiety than hope. 


What does Jacob’s homecoming mean for us today? Biblical scholars tell us 
that the Jacob narratives are compiled from various sources. There is some 
confusion, and several details are contradictory. But as one sifts through 
these different strands one gets the feeling that the redactors are struggling 
to come to terms with the moral ambiguity of the Jacob story: how such 
a crafty rogue could be blessed twice, once by Isaac and a second time here 
by a mysterious being. This moral ambiguity links the Jacob story with the 
Bosnias, Jaffnas and Rwandas of history. 


The space between Jacob’s homeleaving and homecoming is full of intrigues 
and deceptions, feelings of frustration, anger and revenge, unredeemed by 
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any trace of generosity or compassion or forgiveness. Each of the 
characters individually and together contributes to this state of affairs. 


There is the old father unable to withdraw his blessing even when he 
realises that it was bestowed on the wrong person; an elder son with a 
mixed up sense of values exchanging his birthright for a bowl of soup; a 
crafty mother and an ambitious younger son planning their campaign with 
meticulous attention to details; threats of revenge and murder, a beginning 
of "ethnic cleansing"; and the inevitable result - Jacob’s enforced departure 
from home. 


The story continues. The deceiver himself is deceived by Laban. Instead of 
Rachel, Jacob had to marry Leah. "Leah’s eyes were weak, but Rachel was 
beautiful and lovely" (Gen. 29:17). The substitution must have been 
accomplished with remarkable craftiness. Jacob himself manipulates Laban 
and his herds and gets rich. He runs away from Laban’s home without 
notice, taking with him his wives, children and herds. And there is a final 
sordid touch, Rachel lying to her father about the household gods she had 
stolen. 


One cannot jump from the world of Genesis to the world of today. But does 
human nature change with the passage of time? Does history repeat itself 
although the actors are different? 


There seems to be similar happenings: ethnic cleansing, communal riots and 
civil wars; powerful explosives cunningly concealed in attractive packages; 
human bombs moving about freely among innocent people with deadly 
explosives in their belts; engaging in peace negotiations while preparing for 
war; spectator nations talking about peace and supplying arms to both the 
parties; talking about control of nuclear arms and continuing nuclear 
testing... 


Is there an irredeemable ambiguity in all human situations? Can anything 
new emerge without drastic inner change, repentance, forgiveness and 
reconciliation? 


"And Jacob was left alone; and a man wrestled with him until daybreak" 
(Gen. 12:24). Who is this being with whom Jacob struggled from midnight 
until dawn? 


One possibility is that it was Esau himself, determined not to be deceived a 
second time, and going ahead to prevent Jacob from crossing the brook. 
Ethnic conflicts do not get resolved so easily. Esau had driven away Jacob 
with murderous threats, but Jacob returns twice blessed and with renewed 
strength. 


Another is that this is really an inner struggle within Jacob’s consciousness. 


One should be careful not to "Spiritualise" the moment. The word ‘ahaq, 
"wrestling", occurs only once in the entire Hebrew scriptures, and that is 
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just here. It is a word play on Jabbok, the name Jacob gave to the brook. 
"Wrestling" is a strong physical word. One can visualise its intensity: legs 
apart, feet firmly placed on the ground, eyes alert, arms locked, tremendous 
pressure on the shoulders and deep anxiety about the outcome. 


There are other suggestions. "A man wrestled with him", "the spirit of the 
river", "a night demon who must not be abroad in day time", "an angel" 
(ASV margin), and later on God. In the primal world before a river is crossed 
the river spirit must be appeased and before a tree is cut the tree spirit must 
be invoked. In the dark primal world demons swiftly turn to angels and 
angels to demons. 


Some commentators have made what seems to be an attractive suggestion, 
namely, that the two blessings brought together and reconciled two 
traditions: the desert tradition of Israel symbolised by Isaac’s blessing and 
the nature tradition of Canaan symbolised by the second blessing. Wrestling 
with a man in the dark world of spirits and demons and angels beside the 
murmuring brook Jacob meets God: "For | have seen God face to face, and 
yet my life is preserved" (verse 30). 


But who is this God who tolerates being mentioned in the same paragraph 
with these other beings? “Then Jacob asked him, ‘Tell me, | pray, your 
name’. But he said, "Why is it that you ask my name?" (verse 29). The 
name of God who suffers being mentioned along with others, who reconciles 
the two traditions, who offers two blessings, who transforms Jacob to 
Israel, remains a Mystery. Is the ambiguity of the two blessings taken up to 
reside within the heart of God? 


The darkness has disappeared. The dawn has come. Between homeleaving 
and homecoming a brook has to be crossed and a wrestling to be done. 
Jacob’s name, his character, his inner being is transformed. he is no more 
Jacob but Israel. Such a transformation does not, cannot take place, 
without a struggle and without cost. Jacob is healed but wounded; he is 
wounded but healed. "The sun rose upon him as he passed Peniel, limping 
because of his hip" (verse 31). 


Jacob is on the road again. 


After two blessings is he still limping on the way back home? 


Rev. Stanley J. Samartha, a former Director of DFI and presbyter of the 
Church of South India, is now retired and lives in Bangalore, India. 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM FORUM 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


A Christian-Muslim advisory meeting convened by the Office on Inter- 
Religious Relations of the World Council of Churches was held in Malta, 25- 
28 September 1995. The meeting focused on the need to engage actively 
in the process of establishing a "Christian-Muslim Forum on Human Rights". 


The discussion about the specificity of a Christian-Muslim involvement in 
Human Rights affirmed the importance of using a religious language. Such 
a use would not be meant to legitimate religiously a secular humanist 
approach, but should reflect the basic religious commitment of people of 
faith from which is derived their concern for Human Rights. Some elements 
of convergence in a religious approach were mentioned: _ scriptural 
foundations of the call to justice, Christian and Muslim anthropologies, the 
recognition of religious plurality and cultural diversity as part of God’s design 
for the world. 


It was noted that another particularity of a religious forum lies in its 
preoccupation with the misuse of religion in human rights abuse, as well as 
with other areas of concern to people of faith such as religious liberty and 
community rights. 


A common religious approach is, also, to be manifested in a greater attention 
to the relation between rights and obligations (rights to be claimed against 
what is imposed vs rights/obligations to be exercised for the sake of the 
community...). The need to affirm the centrality of the human person (rather 
than just the individual) was also underlined. 


A special mention was made of women’s issues as part of the major thrust 
of the Forum. The participation of women in the process leading to its 
establishment, was also emphasized. 


The tasks of the Forum were discussed. They were grouped into three: 
reflection and dialogue, information and awareness building, and advocacy. 
Reflection, theological and ethical, needs to be continued in order to clarify 
and explicit Christian-Muslim convergence. Dialogue on disagreements on 
controversial issues is to be undertaken, even if dealing with some of them 
should be deferred or simply discarded. 


On the other hand, dialogue with advocates of a "secular" approach to 
human rights is necessary. It was mentioned that religious communities 
were Challenged historically by the humanist secular movement for the 
recognition of human rights, for they were not up to the call of their 
scriptures. 
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The need for some form of advocacy was underscored. However, specific 
areas and modalities were not fully explored. 

It was agreed that a statement of principles, leading later on to a "charter" 
be worked on. The following draft of the statement was received: 


1. Preamble 


You who believe stand out firmly for justice, as witnesses to God, even as 
against yourselves, or your parents or your kin. (Quran IV,135) 


Let not the hatred of others to you make you swerve to wrong and depart 
from justice. (Quran V,9) 


But let justice roll on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing stream. 
(Amos 5:24) 


| tell you the truth, whatever you did for one of the least of these brothers 
of mine you did for me. (Matt. 25:40) 


As men and women of faith who believe in these holy verses we are bound 
to fulfil their meanings in our actual lives. We stand together bound by the 
reality which transcends the very fabric of this world. Thus we submit 
ourselves to the will of God to whom we shall be accountable for our 
actions as servants or vice gerents on earth. Sooner or later whatever we 
have, including ourselves, shall pass away. In the end we stand before God 
accountable for the way we treat His creatures and creation because the 
doing of justice is a basic requirement of faith. It is this haqq/justice which 
grounds our faithfulness in all acts of life. 


In our deliberations we, Muslims and Christians, realize that we share this 
common perception of responsibility as believers in one God. We agree that 
the cherished principles of personal human dignity, fraternity, equality and 
our humanity are common to our religious traditions. We uphold those 
principles of social justice which are based on human dignity and the well 
being of creation as essential for the preservation of life and the 
environment. From these basic principles we derive our concepts of human 
rights which need to be affirmed, protected by the law and defended in this 
world and particularly among our own communities. 


Working together in a spirit of Cooperation and mutual trust we stand 
committed to respect and defend the following human rights: 


i. The sanctity of human life as a gift from God and as such its 
preservation is the collective responsibility of state and society. 


24 Freedom of religion and conscience. 


Bik The right of a person to live in accordance with his or her religious 
convictions, values and regulations. 
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4. The right of the citizen to equality of opportunity without 
discrimination because of religion, sex or ethnicity. 


5. The right of women to equal status in society. 


6. The right of the individual to a fair trial before a civil court and the 
presumption of innocence unless proved otherwise. 


ris The right of the citizen to political liberties such as those of 
expression, organization, choice of rulers and participation in public 
affairs. 

8. Sanctity of creation and responsibility to/for the environment. 

9. Religious diversity and cultural plurality are essential to human 


existence, therefore, the right of communities to preserve, promote 
and develop their cultural heritage and social values without violating 
the free flow and exchange of ideas and information, is to be 
promoted. 


10.  Sanctity of the family is necessary for a healthy human society. 


11. While rejecting the new idols of market economy as the exclusive 
panacea for human society, we uphold the right to property and free 
economic activity without prejudice to the common good of society. 


12. Human mind as a sacred gift of God is to be preserved with 
responsibility and freedom and is not to be blinded by substance 
abuse, propaganda and misinformation but to be enlightened with 
information and knowledge. 

13. The rights of community and the rights of a person as a constantly 
interactive reality has to be preserved for the well being of the civil 
society. 


We have pledged to work together in a spirit of love and trust for the 
affirmation and defence of these human rights because they are demanded 
by God Himself and because they make our world a better place to live in. 
There are points of divergence which we may not agree upon but the 
common ground which we find is solid enough and wide enough to be 
worthy of our joint efforts and mutual help. Irrespective of our diverse 
cultures and political and social circumstances our goal shall be to seek a 
fuller and higher implementation of these rights in each society. 


We accept our need to honestly confront many difficult issues and to 
challenge each other to a fuller understanding of God’s Word as we receive 
it in our respective scriptures and traditions. But we will not allow ourselves 
to use these issues to misrepresent ourselves or others, to vilify ourselves 
or others, or to exonerate injustice on our part or on the part of others. 
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We, therefore, pledge ourselves to observe the following guidelines: 


1. to witness to God’s unequivocal call for justice, equality and common 
humanity; 
2 to help our respective communities to understand that we do not 


stand alone in this quest for justice and human dignity but it can and 
must be shared with people of other faiths; 


5) to build bridges of fellowship and trust between our two communities 
in order to help each other on this quest; 


4. to invite, encourage and advise on the implementation of these 
human rights all over the world and particularly among our respective 
communities. But we must be ready to speak out whenever we are 
Sure that there are repeated violations of these rights; 


b; to be more vigilant when these violations are committed against the 
weak members in society such as children, the poor, the elderly, 
minorities, refugees, etc. 


6. to reject the abuse and exploitation of human rights for narrow 
political ends, or to generate negative stereotypes of other 
communities. 


HHREKKKEHEKEKKEKEKKEKEKHKEKEKKKEKKKEHKKEKEKKHEKKKEKEKHHEKEKHKEKKHKEKKHEHHE HE 


TOWARDS A RENEWED CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM DISCUSSION 
ON MISSION AND DA’WAH 


The Christian-Muslim advisory meeting, convened in Malta (September 
1995) by the Office on Inter-Religious Relations, reflected on Mission and 
Da’wah, twenty years after the statement issed by the Chambésy 
Conference in 1976. 


The relevance of a number of affirmations included in the said statement 
was highlighted. They include: upholding religious freedom, acknowledging 
the right of each religious community to organize its cultural and spiritual 
life, recognizing its right to order its corporate life in accordance with the 
injunctions of its own religious principles and rules, the self-criticism of the 
missionary enterprise’s past association with colonial powers, and the 
declaration that any diakonia undertaken for any ulterior motive is a 
propaganda instrument and not an expression of agape. There was also 
some discussion on the fate of recommendations listed in the statement. 
These recommendations pertain to cooperation in material assistance 
respecting the dignity and integrity of the people concerned and invite 
Muslims and Christians to consider methods of Mission and Da’wah and 
establish permanent organs for the purpose of preventing or dealing with 
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failure to abide by a Muslim-Christian understanding. 


It was noted that those who signed the statement did not commit their 
institutions. Their institutions may not be able to exercise authority over - 
or influence - those engaged in humanitarian and/or missionary activities. 


It was also noted that the competition in mission continues unabated, in 
many places, especially in Africa. 


While perceptions of each other’s missionary designs and strategies 
remained the same in the eyes of many, there have been changes in mutual 
attitudes that need to be noted and analyzed. 


It was suggested that the notions of mission, evangelization, kerygma 
(kirazah), christianization, witness and martyria (shahadah) are certainly 
confused or amalgamated not only among Muslims, but within the Christian 
community. But their use reflects a variety of approaches or theological 
sensitivities that continue to be the subject of a difficult dialogue. This may 
be true as well of Da’wah and Tabligh. 


There was an agreement that a renewed discussion on Da’wah and Mission 
twenty years after Chambésy should include: clarification of the various 
notions mentioned above (with their theological significance and practical 
implications), taking stock of the last twenty years experience in Mission and 
Da’wah with the tensions generated and the attitudes developed, and 
elaborating further a common ethic of Mission-Da’wah and a set of practical 
rules of conduct. 


KEREEKKKKEKRKEKRKHHEKKKKEKREKEKEKEEKEKKEKEKKEKEEMDKEEKEKKEKKEKE EH 


“LIVING TOGETHER UNDER ONE SKY": 
A MEETING OF THE RELIGIOUS LEADERS OF THE FIVE 
CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS 


"Living Together Under One Sky" was the theme of the consultation 
organized by Unit Il, Programme on Religious Education in Religiously and 
Culturally Pluralistic Societies in cooperation with the Office on Inter- 
Religious Relations. It was held in Tashkent (Uzbekistan) 9-12 October 
1995. The consultation was in response to the request of Archbishop 
Vladimir of Tashkent and Central Asia, of the Russian Orthodox Church, to 
start a dialogue among the religious leaders, as well as an education process 
in the respective communities. One of the main objectives, he stated, was 
"to prevent inter-ethnic and inter-religious conflicts as in Chechenya or 
former Yugoslavia". 


The participants represented the Republics of Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan and Turkmenistan. The Muslim delegations consisted 
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of directors or high officials of the Committees of Religious Affairs, Muftis 
or Vice Muftis. The Uzbek delegation included also a representative from 
the Presidential palace. President Karimov of Uzbekistan was personally 
interested in the meeting and had welcomed it. The Christian delegation was 
headed by Archbishop Vladimir and it included his Vicar and Diocesan priests 
of the Republics. In the history of the region, it was the first time religious 
leaders of this level met to discuss interfaith living. In an effort to link with 
experiences in other parts of the world, the General Secretary of the 
Committee on Christian-Muslim Relations of Lebanon was invited to 
participate. 


The keynote addresses were given by the Archbishop and the Mufti of 
Uzbekistan. Both speakers emphasized the need to organize religious 
education in their communities with the aim of teaching believers the 
important theological and moral principles that both faiths have in common. 
For them this was the only way to overcome ignorance and prevent 
violence. 


Following the two keynote addresses, the delegates heard reports from the 
Christian and Muslim leaders from each of the Republics. Other 
presentations dealt with the challenges of religious pluralism and dialogue of 
cultures in today’s world. 


The participants noted that the two communities are living as neighbours in 
a context where religious identity has a deeper meaning. There had been no 
history of interreligious conflict in the region and the presence of the 
Christian Russian community was seen by the majority of the local people 
as an enrichment to the life of the newly independent republics. 


The consultation stressed that as both Islam and Christianity are undergoing 
a rebirth, the two communities are invited to draw strength from the rebirth 
of the other. Rebirth, they added, can sometimes be seen by others as a 
threat. Hence the determination to combat fanaticism and sectarianism in 
their own ranks. 


Much of the Tashkent meeting was spent discussing the arrival of new 
religious groups and sects in the region, both Christian and non-Christian. 
The participants appealed to the World Council of Churches to assist them 
in dealing with the alarming problems raised by the active proselytism of 
these groups, including the threat they pose to interreligious harmony. 


The consultation ended with the commitment to continue the dialogue 
process. The proposal made by Archbishop Vladimir of Tashkent and 
Central Asia, to establish a permanent Muslim-Christian Coordinating 
Committee was endorsed. The task of the Committee will be to strengthen 
the two traditional religions in the region through education and leadership 
training. They all agreed that the only way to overcome mutual ignorance, 
to resist the proliferation of sects among the youth, was to educate both the 
adults and the youth. The Coordinating Committee will meet next year in 
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Tajikistan. 


A pastoral letter issued by the consultation was also addressed to all 
Christian and Muslim believers. 


REEKKEKEHKKEKHKEKEHEKEHRHKRKEKRHRKEKEKHREKEKEHRKKEKHEKRHKEKREKHHKKHKHKEKEKHHREKH SE 


A STUDY SEMINAR ON ISLAM IN WEST AFRICA 


The Francophone branch of The Project on Christian-Muslim Relations in 
Africa (PROCMURA), organized in collaboration with the Office on Inter- 
Religious Relations of the World Council of Churches, organized a Study 
Seminar on Islam in Yopougon, Abidjan (Ivory Coast), 14-26 November 
1995: 


Twenty pastors and church workers from eight Central and West African 
countries, committed to Christian witness, were eager to know more about 
Islam both as a faith tradition and a present reality, for the sake of 
promoting respectful and cordial relations with their Muslim neighbours. 


Conscious of the challenges raised by religious pluralism in their countries 
and aware of the temptations of fear, ignorance, prejudice and perceptions, 
they examined the present state of Christian-Muslim relations in their 
respective countries and were exposed to Islamic sources, exegetical 
tradition, sciences of the hadith, fiqh, philosophy, kalam and mysticism. 
They were acquainted with the expressions of Muslim Self-Understanding 
in today’s world, emphasizing both the principle of the Ummah’s unity and 
the diversity of experiences and sensitivities. 


Muslim and Christian lecturers resourced the seminar. They came from 
Africa, Europe and the Arab World. The participants had the opportunity to 
visit places of worship in Abidjan, both Christian and Muslim, and dialogue 
with the representative of the Muslim religious leadership of Ivory Coast. 


— EKER KEKE KKEEKHEEKREEKREEKEEKEKREKREEKEKRHHKEKKEKEKHEKHEHEE 


AN IRANIAN DELEGATION OF MUSLIM SCHOLARS 
MEETS WITH WCC 


Following up on the recommendations made in the course of 1995, during 
the exchange of visits between The Iranian Centre for International Studies - 
Secretariat for Interfaith Dialogue and the World Council of Churches, a 
Christian-Muslim Colloquium was held in Geneva, 15-16 December 1995. 
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Fourteen participants invited by the two conveners of the colloquium 
included Muslim and Christian religious leaders, and scholars and staff of the 
two organizations . 

The deliberations of the colloquium focused on the questions of: 


- Law and human dignity 
- Justice and peace 
- Religion, culture and international relations 


The participants shared the perspectives of the faith traditions in Islam and 
Christianity and reflected on the urgency of a common approach to the 
global issues in today’s world. 

While a greater emphasis was laid on a better mutual knowledge for the 
sake of affirming common principles, there was a fruitful exchange on 
contemporary realities and their perceptions. 


The participants were appreciative of each other’s contribution in a spirit of 
openness and mutual respect as they renewed their commitment to further 
Christian-Muslim dialogue. 


To this effect, they recommended the organization of a conference on 
Religion and the Contemporary World, to be held in Teheran during 1996. 
















1996 IARF Congress 
Spirituality - Responsibility - Cooperation 
Challenging Our Religious Communities 


As religious communities, we must take responsibility for our 
world by strengthening our spirituality and our cooperation. This is too 
great a task to leave to governments. The IARF Congress will address this 
challenge through prayer and meditation, workshops, and study groups. 
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Won Kwang University 
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COMMON TRADITIONS 


Black Africans and Jews Get Together 


- Hans Ucko - 


In June 1976, 15,000 schoolchildren gathered in Soweto to protest the 
government's ruling that half of all secondary school courses must be taught 
in Afrikaans - a language of the white minority. A detachment of police 
confronted the schoolchildren and, without warning, opened fire. Among 
the many victims was 13-year-old Hector Pieterson. 


Almost 20 years later Christians from several countries in Africa and Jews 
from various countries around the world gathered in Soweto to read psalms 
and pray at the monument erected to the memory of Hector and all the other 
martyrs in apartheid South Africa. 


For a Jewish-Christian dialogue this was an unusual event. Such dialogue 
mostly engages Jews and Christians in Europe and North America. History 
has made it so. Europe is still scarred from the Holocaust, and survivors in 
Europe and North America have not forgotten. Christians and Jews meet in 
memory of it. Today virtually all official Jewish-Christian dialogue in Europe 
includes a visit to memorials of the Holocaust, paying tribute to those who 
were annihilated. These Jews and Christians meet in the silence of 
Auschwitz, the Warsaw ghetto and Thereisienstadt. 


The moment of silence and prayer at the memorial recently in Soweto in 
June was thus different from similar occasions of Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
Here Jews and African Christians were gathered, not in front of a memorial 
to Jewish victims, but to black African schoolchildren, men and women. 
And although dedicated to the victims of apartheid, the memorial surpasses 
its own context to symbolise also the stories of many Africans exploited and 
subjugated by colonialism. 


Colonialism has left indelible marks on all of Africa. With mission societies 
in its tow, the Social Darwinism of colonialism looked upon Africans as 
incapable of managing their own affairs, thus justifying the while 
exploitation of their resources. Missionaries viewed Africans as having no 
valid religious insights at all. 


In some ways, therefore, the memorial in Soweto recalls the plight of the 
whole of Africa, and the reading of scripture and praying on that day 
became a common celebration of the freedom acquired by black South 
Africans, as well as an expression of solidarity with all Africans. 
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Similar world-views 


To the consultation, sponsored by the WCC and the International Jewish 
Committee on Inter-religious Consultations (IJCIC), came African Christian 
participants from Benin, Botswana, Cameroon, Eritrea, Ghana, Kenya, 
Mozambique, Nigeria and South Africa to meet with Jewish representatives 
from Israel, South Africa, Switzerland, the UK, the US and Zimbabwe. 


It was said many times during the consultation that the world-view of the 
traditional rural African is close to a Jewish world-view, particularly as 
expressed in the Hebrew Testament. Africans reading the Hebrew 
Testament in its own right find many points of contact with their own life 
and culture: the role of the ancestor in the family and the community; the 
definition of family as including extended family; the nomadic life of cattle 
and sheep farmers; the sacrifices at births, weddings, funerals and other 
religious events; the hand-washing ceremonies; and the rite of circumcision. 
Also, Africans see polygamy as a response to difficult economic conditions 
as endorsed by the Hebrew Testament, albeit that the most common form 
of marriage in ancient Israel was monogamous. 


African theologians have been trying for some time to recover the biblical 
traditions lost through conversion to a Christianity in western garb. Reading 
the Hebrew Testament with African eyes has contributed to a strengthening 
of African traditions and thinking. Some theologians have been asking 
whether African need to be Christianised, or whether it is not rather the 
Christian faith that needs to be Africanised. 


Such an Africanisation of Christianity has already seen the day, particularly 
in the so-called African-instituted churches. Here the Hebrew Testament 
plays arole, and not only as a typology for the New Testament. The biblical 
stories about the bondage of Israel have become a paradigm for their own, 
African, circumstances. The importance of dreams, visions and trances as 
media of the revelation of God is stressed as in the Bible. 


Hebrew Testament directives regarding rituals, taboos and regulations are 
of interest. African customs and institutions like sacrifice, prophecy, 
reverence for nature, views of death and the hereafter, all have their 
counterparts in the Hebrew Testament. In Africa as in the world of the 
Hebrew Testament, religion pervades life, and Africans perceive the people 
of the latter as kindred spirits. 


Family and community 


The theme of the June consultation, "Family - Community - Tradition", 
summarised many of these similarities and focused on the strengthens of 
both the traditional African and Jewish communities. In both traditions the 
family plays a crucial role in the presentation and transmission of moral and 
social values. 
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The African tradition resonates in the telling of the midrashic legend 
"Tanhuma Vayigash": "When God was about to give the Torah to Israel, he 
asked for guarantors. The children of Israel offered the patriarchs and then 
offered the prophets. God didn’t accept any of them as adequate 
guarantors. But when the children of Israel offered their children as 
guarantors, God accepted them and gave the Torah." Jewish life is 
guaranteed by the children. Continuity depends on the future and not the 
past. 


Rapid social changes have had a traumatising, destabilising effect on the 
family, raising fears about its survival. In Africa urbanisation threatens it. 
The ancestral village, which houses and expresses the extended family in its 
various aspects, is home. The city is not. It is exile. 


The consultation considered ways be which family life could be strengthened 
to counteract the encroachment of materialism, consumerism and hedonism, 
and to guard against the negative features of technology, urbanisation and 
media. 


The would-be global culture of today focuses on, and demands too little of, 
the individual. There is no correlation of rights and obligations. This world 
civilisation promises comforts in abundance but requires little in return. It 
is essentially a "yes" education; there is little training in the art of saying 
"no" to oneself. In a culture that is above all individualistic, Community is 
endangered. Individualism has become the criterion of freedom, but a 
freedom whose principal expression is a_ self-centred autonomy and 
independence. 


Living traditions 


Our days are witness to disintegrating societal values and the absence of a 
vision of cohesion. Increasingly we are losing the ability to give meaning to 
history. Only the moment seems to be of interest and "we can’t go home 
again". There is little hope that we can make sense of the past. "The past 
is a bucket of ashes", wrote the poet Robert Frost. There is almost an 
aversion to tradition. 


Africans and Jews identify with a living tradition as the fibre of their 
respective societies. Thought-provoking African proverbs, similar to many 
of the biblical proverbs, regard tradition as a guiding principle for the present 
and the future. Such proverbs see the older generation as the living 
tradition, as the key to the present and the future. "He who does not have 
an old person in the home must be pitied", and "Everybody has been a child 
before, but not everyone has been an old man before." The early 18th- 
century Jewish mystic Baal Shem-Tov expressed the same idea when he 
said that remembrance is the beginning of redemption. 


Tradition is not a meaningless burden, something that has lost sense and 
significance and is dragged along for its own sake. Contrary to widely held 
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views, tradition, properly interpreted and implemented, is needed in any 
process of development and progress. To do so requires considerable effort. 
Tradition has to interact with us today. We are not to live in the past, but 
the past is to live in us. A change of mind is necessary, taking seriously the 
wisdom of the African proverb that says, "You had better come out of your 
house before you say your mother’s soup is the best." 


Reconciliation 


In a certain sense Jews and Africans have experienced a common history, 
of the denigrated, of having to carry the yoke of exclusion and exploitation. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in South Africa, recently emerging out 
of the evil of apartheid. During the consultation one session dealt with the 
effects of apartheid on family and community. Comparisons between the 
Holocaust and apartheid could not be avoided. How does one deal with the 
past? How does one live in the present? Can one forgive? Forget? 


"Nelson Mandela has forgiven the persecutors. But he has no moral 
mandate to pardon crimes and persecution perpetrated by the apartheid 
regime, other than those committed against his own person, in the same 
way that Jews have no power of attorney to forgive those who murdered 
their 6 million brothers and sisters", one participant protested. "Mandela 
has willy-nilly created a moral dilemma in this country." 


But the powerful voice of reconciliation, moving and stirring, was also 
present. In order to heal the wounds of the past, the conflicts of the present 
and the uncertainties of the future, a profound change in minds and hearts 
is necessary. 


"The biggest challenge to South Africa is how to change the hearts of 
people", another participant said. "We have to humanise our dehumanised 
people - both black and white. We have to revive black consciousness, 
white consciousness and national consciousness. We need to revive 
ubuntu. \t is ubuntu to love and care for others. It is ubuntu to act kindly 
to others, to be hospitable, to be just and fair. It is ubuntu to be 
compassionate, to assist those in distress, to be truthful and honest. It is 
ubuntu to have good morals. A country that practises ubuntu is the closest 
thing on earth to the kingdom of God." 


Forgiveness must not be cheap and reconciliation cannot be glossed over. 
In South Africa today people are finding the spirited energy required to 
engage in a collective reconciliation. Coming together in South Africa, 
African Christians and Jews made many mutual discoveries. The place in 
which they met added another dimension to the relationship: a country 
whose people are determined to heal the sore wounds of apartheid. In their 
own particular situation Jews and Christians may learn from this intentional 
process of reconciliation. 


The above article is reproduced courtesy of "One World", November 1995 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE DIALOGUE LIBRARY 


- Hans Ucko - 


1" A Dictionary of the Jewish-Christian Dialogue 
Series: Studies in Judaism and Christianity 
Edited by Leon Klenicki and Geoffrey Wigoder, expanded edition 
Stimulus Books, Paulist Press, New York 1995 


This book is an aid in helping readers become acquainted with key issues in 
the Jewish-Christian dialogue. Topics such as Antisemitism, Bible, Christ, 
Covenant, God, Israel, Messiah, Mission, Pharisees, Suffering are treated in 
essays, one Jewish, one Christian and point out where the agreement or 
disagreement between Jews and Christians is present. 

The editors are themselves well-known in the Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
Rabbi Klenicki is the director of Interfaith Affairs of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith in New York. Dr. Wigoder is the editor-in-chief of the 
Encyclopedia Judaica. 


a Population, Consumption, and the Environment - Religious and 
Secular Responses 
Edited by Harold Coward, State University of New York Press, 
Albany 1995 


Religious traditions are increasingly challenged to prove their raison d’étre 
in front of the global challenges to our world today. This book deals with the 
different ways the major world religions view the problems_ of 
overpopulation, excess resource consumption and above all how they try to 
address the questions, indicating possible solutions. The book analyzes how 
a particular religion’s scriptures comment on the nature of people, the 
environment, people’s place in the environment, their roles and 
responsibilities. But religious traditions no longer have the monopoly. The 
secular world has, maybe more than the religious traditions themselves, 
been obliged to provide tools to a possible solution to the ills of our time. 
The secular world in this book is also given space in addressing questions 
that we as human beings are all faced with: ethics, North-South relations, 
market forces, the status of women. 

The authors present perspectives from the Aboriginal spirituality, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Chinese religions. 


Harold Coward is Director of the Centre for Studies in Religion and society 
at the University of Victoria. 


3. Biblical Insights on Inter-faith Dialogue - Source Material for Study 
and Reflection 
Edited by Israel Selvanayagam, The Board for Theological Text- 
Book Programme of South Asia, Bangalore 1995 


This book is divided in three parts, reflecting different insights: 
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methodological insights, thematic insights and exegetical insights. From 
these perspectives the reality of religious plurality is painted by mainly Indian 
and Sri Lankan contemporary theologians. Some of the pieces are excerpts 
from books already published but some are fresh contributions to a reality 
of particular poignancy and sensitivity in Asia: religious plurality. It is a book 
that is useful for teachers, church workers, theological students. It is not 
loaded with academic foot-notes but addresses the various questions from 
a pastoral point of view and with a concern to make religious plurality 
interact with the biblical material. The editor, Dr. Selvanayagam is anxious 
to point out that the biblical material cannot be used as proof-texts, but the 
Bible can and must be seen as a book of dialogue. 

Among the authors, apart from the editor himself, are Dnyanchand Carr, R.S. 
Sugirtharajah, Baastian Wielenga, A. Pushparajan, Wesley Ariarajah and 
David Scott. There is not one woman contributing in this volume. Is this sign 
of an absence of women in the reflection on religious plurality and Christian 
self-understanding? This should be looked into. There is also in the midst of 
the positive evaluation of religious plurality sometimes a theology of 
polarization between the Old Testament and the New, which reflects 
traditional Western teachings of what has been called the teaching of 
contempt of Judaism. This should also be looked into by Asian theologians. 


The editor, Dr. Selvanayagam, teaches religion and co-ordinates a 
programme on inter-faith dialogue at the Tamilnadu Theological Seminary in 
Madurai, South India. 


4. Marcus Braybrooke: How to Understand Judaism 
SCM Press Ltd, London 1995 


It used to be a rule in interreligious dialogue that each one defines 
him/herself. There have been many books written by Christians about 
Judaism, where Judaism was described as the very opposite of what 
Christianity was said to be. Following the development of the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue, we have entered another time, where the rule is equally 
valid but where one also needs to pay attention to the intention of the 
writer. Braybrooke’s intention is to encourage Christians to a greater 
appreciation of Judaism and to a desire to get to know their Jewish 
neighbours better. The book is also written in the spirit of friendship of the 
Council of Christians and Jews. It is easily read and presents feasts and 
holidays, rites of passage and the synagogue, the history and the 
significance of the new relationship between Jews and Christians. 


The author is the former Director of the Council of Christians and Jews in 
Britain. He is also known as one of the pillars in the interfaith movement 
through the World Congress of Faiths and the International Interfaith Centre 
in Oxford. Rev. Braybrooke is presently the Vicar of Marsh Baldon in Oxford. 
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5! Jean-Christophe Demariaux: How to Understand Hinduism 
SCM Press Ltd, London, 1995 


This books offers essential keys to the understanding of Hinduism, the name 
Westerners decided to give to the pluriform manifestations of religious and 
spiritual life they encountered on the Indian sub-continent. Through such a 
reification Hinduism became to the Western mind as closed a system as 
Christianity and Islam. It is therefore important to unpack Hinduism. Not only 
is it one of the world religions but so diverse in its many manifestations that 
one definition can easily be contradicted by another. The interest aroused in 
the West by Eastern religions, not least through the many gurus of various 
kinds attracting Western youth in quest for a tangible spirituality, requires 
some form of key towards a deeper understanding. 

The book is well written, easy to understand and full of basic knowledge, 
which is imparted in an interesting and enriching way. It begins by 
introducing the major areas of Vedism, focuses the attention on modern and 
contemporary Hinduism, presents the reform movements of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and outlines patterns of Hindu-Christian dialogue. 
This dialogue proposed by the author reflects in many ways Catholic 
spirituality and the spiritual home of the author. The Hindu-Christian dialogue 
becomes part of the inculturation process, of Christian ashrams and of 
Christians having chosen to lead as much and as deeply as possible the 
spiritual life of the guru in meditation and ascesis. There is very little 
mention of the latest developments in interreligious relations in India: the role 
of women, of dalits and of tribals in the Indian society today and the 
questioning of whether the Hindu or Christian communities enable the 
human dignity of those who for centuries have been silenced or excluded. 


6. Jose Kuttianimattathil, sdb: Practice and Theology of Interreligious 
Dialogue 
Kristu-Jyoti Publications, Bangalore, 1995 


This is an impressive book, not only the number of pages, 757, but even 
more the wealth of information that is presented in these pages. The book 
must be of great value as a reference book for both students and people 
engaged in various aspects of interreligious dialogue. It is a precious 
historical document recording many theological contributions to the field of 
interreligious dialogue, not only in India, perhaps the most obvious cradle of 
interreligious encounters, but throughout the oikumene. Divided in four parts 
it first gives a historical perspective from the 16th century onwards, via the 
Second Vatican Council and Protestant approaches. The second part deals 
with the particular aspects of dialogue that ashrams and interreligious 
centres contribute, giving a specific presentation of the problems of dialogue 
among Christians and people of other faiths. The third part deals with Indian 
Christian thinking on interreligious dialogue, records various consultations 
and seminars on the subject. The fourth part is a very precise record of 
various Indian theological responses to the major issues by interreligious 
dialogue. Theologians such as J.N. Farquhar, Newbegin, M. Amaladoss, 
Bede Griffiths, M.M. Thomas, Swami Abhishiktananda, Panikkar, Samartha 
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and Felix Wilfred are given the floor, one after the other. A particular chapter 
is devoted to the question of interreligious worship and prayer. The 
concluding part prepares the reader for the future. 


The author is Professor of Systematic Theology at Kristu Jyoti College in 
Bangalore. 


te Kenneth Cracknell: Justice, Courtesy and Love - Theologians and 
Missionaries Encountering World Religions 1846-1914 
Epworth Press, London 1995 


One could imagine an account dry as dust on theologians and missionaries 
encountering world religions, were it not for the main title. It suggests 
someone who goes beyond the mere recording of facts. The title mirrors 
various developments in the history of Christian encounter with people of 
other faiths. Kenneth Cracknell is, as a teacher of Christian theology to 
ministers, priest and pastors, someone who cannot gloss over the difficulties 
that Christians and Christian theology are faced with in the encounter with 
world religions. There is no way to dodge the difficult questions of mission, 
evangelism and witness. The author has himself lived in this reality of being 
"called to save souls" and at the same time realizing that God was 
everywhere in the lives, thoughts and speech of the Igbo people in Eastern 
Nigeria, where Cracknell spent many years. It is out of this wrestling that 
Cracknell has been of immense service to the work of the former Dialogue 
sub-unit of the WCC and still continues to be. It is in this existential spirit 
that Cracknell has brought forth to us those missionaries who, in many 
ways, were the fathers and mothers of our days of theology of religions. 
Cracknell presents theologians and missionaries and their consternation, their 
reflection and insights in their encounter with world religions. These 
theologians are Frederick Denison Maurice, Brooke Foss Westcott, Andrew 
M. Fairbairn, A.V.G. Allen and Charles C. Hall. Renowned missionaries such 
as T.E. Slater, T. Richard, R.A. Hume, J.J. Jones, A. Lloyd, B. Lucas, J.N. 
Farquhar, C.F. Andrews are presented with their theologies of religion. 
Cracknell ends with the sources of the Report of the Commission IV of the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 1910. He opens the writings and 
reports of Christian theologians and missionaries for us to read. There are 
views that sometimes seem naive, sometimes penetratingly noble, 
sometimes crude, sometimes subtle, sometimes cruel, sometimes suffused 
by an over-powering gentleness and love, sometimes world-affirming, 
sometimes negating the world, sometimes inward-looking, sometimes 
universalistic, sometimes shallow, sometimes profound. But it is in this 
climate that we have the beginnings of our own reflections on how we are 
to understand the religious manifold and the prayers of the others to God. 
Cracknell’s account is, as the title itself, an account written in justice, in 
courtesy and in love. 


Kenneth Cracknell is the Research Professor in Theology and Mission at Brite 
Divinity School of Texas Christian University in Fort Worth. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON INTERFAITH DIALOGUE 
FROM 
THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


‘he Christianity and Other Faiths in Europe 
LWF Documentation No. 37, November 1995 


The book deals with specific issues of major concern to the churches in a 
Europe that is increasingly becoming a multifaith society. What is the 
meaning of religious tolerance in a multifaith context? What are the 
theological, social and cultural challenges the emerging plurality of religions 
in Europe is posing for the churches? 


Ze Living and Serving Humanity in a World of Religious Pluralism 


This report identifies contributions from different theological and religious 
traditions to the understanding of humanitarian assistance and development, 
and looks into religious and cultural practices which inhibit or enhance their 
implementation. 


ae Theological Education and Training in a Multifaith Society 


The report reflects on the significance of people of other faiths as part of a 
reality for which to prepare students in theological institutions. 


The above three publications are available from: 
Lutheran World Federation, 

150 route de Ferney, 

71211 Geneva 2, 

Switzerland. 
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Forthcoming: April 1996 


Christian-Jewish Dialogue 
A Reader 


Helen P. Fry, ed. 


Foreword by the Chief Rabbi of Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth, Dr. Jonathan Sacks. 


Wide range of Jewish and Christian writers express their views 
on various topics including: anti-Judaism, Israel, mission, 
women, Jewish Jesus, and scripture. 


Available in paperback (approximately £13.00) from: 
The University of Exeter Press 
Reed Hall 
The University of Exeter 
Exeter, EX4 
England 
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For further information, send this form to: Helen Fry, 16 St. 
Sidwells Ave., Exeter, England EX4 6QW 


Name: 


Address: 
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